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for those who are not 
familiar with etchings or 
how they are made, in the 
belief that understanding 
begets appreciation. Much 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

ETCHINGS are not drawings made with 
pen and ink, nor are they reproductions 
by photography. They are printed from 
a copper plate upon which the lines have 
been etched, or deepened by acid, hence the 
name etching. 

The plate is of polished copper, or zinc, 
about the sixteenth of an inch thick. In 
order to subject it safely to the action of 
acid, every particle of the plate must be 
covered with some protecting substance. 
This is found in a preparation of wax, asphal- 
tum and pitch, technically called a "ground," 
which is melted and rolled thin on the hot 
plate. When cold this thin covering forms 
a smooth, hard surface through which lines 
are drawn with a sharp steel point, called 
a "needle." 

Drawing 

Some artists work directly upon their 
plates with the needle from nature as they 
would sketch with pencil and paper. In this 
case, the drawing when printed, will be in 
reverse. Others make careful drawings with 
ink or pencil and transfer them to the copper 
plate in reverse so the picture when printed 
will be correct. The transferred lines are 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

visible upon the wax ground and may be 
traced with the needle. 

This method insures greater accuracy of 
drawing and placing, as all corrections may 
be made before transfer; but the careful pro- 
cedure is not so likely to convey the spon- 
taneity and freshness of inspiration that is 
apparent when a well-directed needle records 
the impressions of the moment upon the 
copper itself. 

As the lines are only drawn through the 
wax, they must be made permanent in the 
copper. Taking advantage of the fondness 
of certain acids for corroding metals, nitric, 
or nitrous acid, is used to complete the work 
of the artist. 

Biting 

Some etchers use drops of strong acid on 
the plate, moving it about with a feather to 
bite groups of lines deeper than others and 
complete the biting without stopping out any 
portion. 

Others prepare a bath of acid and water, 
consulting the thermometer as to whether it 
shall be a strong solution in cold weather, or 
weaker in warm weather. Only porcelain or 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

glass dishes may be safely used for this pur- 
pose. Supported on waxed strings for holders, 
the plate is just submerged in the acid, which 
at once attacks the copper wherever the 
needle has laid it bare. Then the interesting 
process manifests itself by little opalescent 
bubbles that form and crowd each other off 
the lines. 

If the drawing has been made with one 
finely pointed needle, the acid is used to vary 
the depth and width of line. For very fine 
lines, the plate may be left in the acid two 
minutes, more or less, when it is lifted out by 
the strings, washed, carefully dried and the 
finest lines covered with a small brush and 
"stopping-out varnish." The plate is re- 
turned to the acid and lines of the next 
strength exposed for ten minutes, or longer, 
when the previous process of washing, drying 
and stopping out, is repeated. In this way 
the work is carried forward until there may 
be lines in the sky bitten two minutes, and 
strong deep lines in the foreground bitten 
one or more hours. 

Some etchers vary their lines by drawing 
with fine and coarse needles, giving but one 
biting to the plate. Others work on the plate 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

while it is in the acid, putting in the heaviest 
lines first and ending with the lightest. 

There is no way of determining, except 
approximately, just what the acid is doing, 
or how deep the lines are, until the wax 
ground is removed (which is quickly done 
with heat and kerosene or turpentine) and a 
print made. 

There are three distinct opportunities for 
failure in making an etching: in the drawing, 
the biting and the printing. An artist may be 
an excellent draughtsman and draw lines on the 
copper faultlessly, but the etching will not be 
a success unless he possesses the knowledge 
of how to bite the lines into the copper. 

He may possess the skill to draw and bite, 
but his plate will be as useful as a photog- 
rapher's glass negative unless he can print it. 
Many etchers do not attempt the printing, 
but leave it to professional printers, who fol- 
low the artist's direction as to how he wants 
the etching to look. 

The most satisfactory results are obtained 
when the artist does his own work, from the 
first drawing to the final print. But the 
expense of the necessary equipment is such 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

as to prohibit etching as a mere pastime, and 
the practice necessary to . acquire skill in 
printing plates, is such as to put it out of the 
hands of most etchers for anything but the 
simplest proofs of their work. 

The chief joy of an etching is its spon- 
taneity. In the hands of a skilful worker, it 
may be rushed through to completion and 
the etcher may look upon the moist print of 
his copper plate before the white heat of his 
enthusiasm cools. This joy is unknown to 
the artist who must send his plate to a pro- 
fessional printer for a proof. Even a day is 
too long to wait, and a day may turn into 
weeks. So the etcher who can take his plate 
out of the acid, wash and dry it for the last 
time, warm and remove the wax ground, and 
turn at once to his press to prove his hopes, 
is the only one to taste the full fruition of 
pleasure in his work. 

Printing 

A thoughtful etcher will have prepared 
his paper before he began his plate, by dip- 
ping it in water, or sponging it, and putting 
it in little piles between blotters upon which 
are heavy weights. If he grinds his own ink, 
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which is made of a fine black powder and oil, 
this is also ready. 

With a smooth roller, or a dabber, the 
thick ink, that stands up in a shiny heap, is 
forced into the lines. The whole surface of 
the plate is solidly black. With a pad of 
open-meshed cloth, the ink lying on the sur- 
face of the plate is carefully wiped off, leav- 
ing the sunken lines full. At this point there 
are many methods of manipulation to pro- 
duce various effects which would only be 
interesting or comprehensible to a printer. 
Both the bare hand and cloths are used to 
free the pfate from superfluous ink and yet 
leave what is necessary to produce the effect 
desired. 

The plate is then warmed and laid on the 
iron plank of the press ; over it is laid a sheet 
of paper moistened with water until it is limp 
and soft, but not wet. Over this are placed 
several fine white felt blankets, woven for 
this purpose. Then the plank passes between 
two heavy steel cylinders exactly as clothes 
are fed into a wringer, coming out and stop- 
ping on the other side. The pressure is as 
heavy as it can be and allow the plank to 
pass between the rollers. 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

The soft blankets force the moist paper 
into the lines, which takes up all the ink it 
finds there. When the blankets are lifted, 
and the paper peeled off the copper plate, 
permanently embossed upon it will be the 
ridges of ink that filled the etched lines, 
together with any tone left on the surface. 

This is the crucial moment in the whole 
work of etching. Up to this time, there is no 
certainty of what has been accomplished. 
The lines may be clearly seen upon the plate, 
but it is not enough to merely make a line. 
There must be fine lines, heavy lines, deep 
and shallow lines, black lines, gray lines and 
rich, ragged lines. The success of the biting 
lies in the quality of the lines. Hence, it is a 
staid old heart that does not quicken when 
the first proof of an etched plate is lifted. 

Alteration* 

If the proof is satisfactory, the plate is 
ready for further printing. If some lines are 
too heavy, they are first scraped with a sharp- 
edged scraper, burnished with a smooth, 
polished burnisher, and rubbed down with 
fine charcoal and a buffer, reducing them to 
the desired depth. If lines are too light, the 
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plate may be again covered with a wax ground 
and the lines bitten deeper. Lines may be 
added, or erased, but never with ease; it is a 
slow and tedious process to make alterations 
on a plate. 

Some years ago the purchaser of fine 
prints thought it necessary to be familiar 
with the different stages through which en- 
graved and etched plates, principally trans- 
lations of other pictures, passed. 

A few impressions were printed while the 
artist was yet at work on his plate and these 
were called " artist's proofs" simply because 
they were proof, or evidence to the artist of 
what he was doing. 

The name of the painter, whose work was 
being engraved, together with that of the 
engraver, were added in small letters to the 
plate and a few more impressions taken 
which were called " proofs before letters." 

The title of the picture was added in out- 
line letters and more impressions taken which 
were designated as "open letter proofs." 

Lastly, the outline letters were solidly 
filled in and an edition printed called the 
"letter prints." 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

Neither this knowledge, nor that concern- 
ing "remarque" proofs, is necessary to the 
understanding or appreciation of modern 
painter-etchings, and these facts are only 
noted here to clear away the confusion 
regarding them. 

The "remarque," which does not corre- 
spond to our word "remark" but means "a 
proof bearing a special mark," is recorded as 
having originated in the thoughtless scratch- 
ing of the artist on the margin of his plate 
while at work, perhaps to try his needle. 
These scratches sometimes took shape in a 
slight sketch which appeared in the trial 
proofs but were burnished out before the 
plate was finally printed. 

Collectors knew that prints bearing these 
marks were trial proofs and therefore early 
ones; hence, eagerly sought for them. Profit- 
ing by the hint, publishers encouraged artists 
to draw a sketch on the margin of the plate 
and after a stated number of impressions 
were taken, the sketch was burnished out. 

Etchers like Sir Seymour Haden, Whistler, 
Pennell, Cameron, Zorn and others, have 
never recognized or used the "remarque" 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

and it has no place in the best modern etch- 
ing. In fact, there is seldom any margin to 
spare for extraneous sketches as etchers now 
usually fill their plates to the outside edge 
with their subjects, leaving no wide surface 
for the printer to labor over. 

The impressions from a plate while the 
artist is working upon it are trial proofs. 
They are mainly interesting for this fact 
alone, except to the collector who prizes them 
because they are few and therefore rare. 

While proving their plates, artists may 
work directly upon them with the needle or 
graver, putting in lines or burnishing them 
out. The critical connoisseur will define 
these stages as different "states," first, second, 
third, or any number representing a recog- 
nizable change. The painter-etcher's only 
idea is to reach a satisfactory state where the 
plate may remain unchanged through its final 
printing, and this most desirable achievement 
is sometimes accomplished with the first proof. 

The paper takes all the ink out of the 
lines, and it must be re-inked for each print- 
ing. As each copy receives individual treat- 
ment, it is almost impossible to make all 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

prints exactly alike. A commercial printer 
can do it but an artist seldom cares to. The 
variations of paper, ink and treatment are 
the modulations of his musical theme, and 
raise what would be mechanical drudgery in 
printing, to an art. 

Every manipulation of the plate, such as 
putting the ink on, wiping it off, and passing 
it through the press, wears off an infinitesimal 
layer of copper. In time the plate becomes 
so worn that the values of the line are lost; 
then the etching is no longer what it was in- 
tended to be and the plate should be de- 
stroyed. 

If lines are deeply bitten, it will take 
longer to wear them down ; hence, an etching 
with heavy lines will yield more copies than 
a delicate one. A deeply bitten plate should 
yield one hundred or more prints. Shallow 
lines make far less and drypoints give few- 
est of all. 

Drypoint 

Although classed with them, a drypoint is 
not an etching because its lines are not etched 
with acid. They are cut directly into the 
copper by a sharp steel needle without the 
use of wax ground or acid. The needle cuts 
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through the copper, throwing up a bur, as a 
plow turns up a furrow in the soil. This bur 
on the edge of a shallow line, holds the ink 
and spreads it, making a richer, more velvety 
line than one that is etched twice as deep. 
But it is easy to see how a shallow line with 
a shaving of copper will wear away very 
quickly in the printing. 

Hence, dry points are limited in edition. 
Sometimes three or four, or even one perfect 
print may be made and the plate destroyed. 
Etched plates are made artificially rare and 
more expensive by limiting editions to stated 
numbers and destroying the plate. This is 
done upon the principle that rarity consti- 
tutes value whereas the artistic perfection of 
the plate alone should determine its value. 

The work here considered is painter-etch- 
ing, or original work by the artist on copper; 
not translations, or etchings which reproduce 
the work of another artist. 

It may not be amiss to mention, very 
briefly, other methods of making fine prints 
since they are all more or less associated. 
All incised work, whether on metal or wood, 
comes under the general head of engraving. 
This word is also used to describe the 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

impression taken from an engraved plate, 
the making of which is utterly different 
from etching. 

Enrfravinrf 

Upon a steel, or copper plate, V-shaped 
lines are cleanly cut with a tool called the 
burin or graver. They are stiff and formal ; 
an etched line is not. Engraving works more 
for tone; etching does not. There can be no 
freedom to a line that is pushed forward with 
a tool resting against the palm of the hand. 
If a magnified section could be seen, the 
engraved line would be like the letter V; an 
etched line would resemble the letter U; and 
a drypoint line would be like a plow furrow. 
All these are inked and printed in much the 
same way with very different results. 

Associated with engravings, etchings and 
drypoints, are mezzotints, aquatints and wood- 
cuts. The latter are chiefly seen in recent years 
as color prints, made from blocks of wood upon 
which the lines to be printed stand up like 
type, instead of being indented like the etched, 
engraved and drypoint lines. Mezzotints and 
aquatints are somewhat similar in effects but 
are quite differently made. Both are capable 
of the most exquisite gradations of tone. 
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Mezzotint 

In preparing a copper plate for mezzotint, 
the entire surface is made rough by a tool 
with hundreds of fine teeth called a rocker, 
because of the motion used. A print of the 
plate in this state would be solid black. 
The lights of the picture are scraped and 
burnished down, the highest light being made 
by the smooth copper. This is working from 
dark to light instead of the reverse as in 
etching and engraving. 

Aquatint 

For an aquatint, a copper plate is cov- 
ered with a fine resinous dust that adheres in 
fine particles with heat. The back is varnished 
and the plate bitten in weak acid. High lights 
are painted out before biting, and further 
gradations of tone are accomplished, just as 
in etching, by stopping out. The result 
is a grained surface, instead of lines, which 
holds the ink in its different depths. Mezzo- 
tint and aquatinted plates wear rapidly in 
printing as does the drypoint, because 
no small projections of copper can possibly 
wear as long as a deeply indented, or etched 
line. 
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Color 

The color of an etching is due to the color 
of the ink it is printed with. There may be 
color in the picture where there are no lines 
at all and this is a thin film of ink left on 
the surface of the copper plate. An effect of 
twilight may be given by a tone of ink alone, 
or the plate may be entirely cleaned, leaving 
the paper as white as that outside the plate- 
line. 

This method of clean printing puts the 
whole burden of the story on the lines. If 
they are not expressive and full of quality, 
the picture might as well have been drawn 
with pen and ink. But a printer with a 
painter's touch knows how to make hard 
lines sympathetic and draws them all together 
with a bond of tone. 

Paper 

Both paper and ink are large factors in 
the success of an etching. Any plate that 
can stand the test of white paper and black 
ipk is sure to be excellent, for it is a severe 
combination. Ink that is slightly warmed by 
brown and printed on paper of a creamy tone 
is generally more pleasing. Rich brown ink 
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on a deeply toned soft Japan paper is still 
more mellow, but not brilliant. Japanese 
vellum has a creamy surface flecked with 
light that gives proofs with an old ivory tint. 
But all Japanese papers grow woolly with 
handling and are difficult to clean. Hand- 
made papers are desirable for their texture 
and lasting qualities. Most attractive of all 
to the etcher are the precious sheets of old 
paper made in the fifteen, sixteen or seventeen 
hundreds, some of which are still discoverable 
in old shops in Italy, Germany, France and 
Holland. 

Many a rare proof is printed on a ragged, 
worm-eaten sheet of paper on the other side 
of which may be some accountant's notes of 
three hundred years ago. 

Margins 

The size of these pages has been the cause 
of very narrow margins and this, as well as 
the expense of fine paper, leads etchers to 
waste none of it in wide margins outside the 
plates. This is of no concern since fine etch- 
ings should be protected with a mat up to 
half or quarter of an inch of the plate-line, 
leaving the signature of the etcher exposed. 
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CONCERNING ETCHINGS 

Signature 

As etchings are frequently printed on soft, 
or unsized papers upon which writing ink 
would spread, and it is sometimes necessary 
to dampen prints, they are only signed in 
lead pencil. This also far outlasts writing 
ink. This is the written approval to the pur- 
chaser that the etcher has looked upon his 
work, finds it satisfactory and signs his name 
to it. For this reason, signed etchings are 
considered more valuable than those with no 
signature. But this fact only applies to com- 
paratively modern work as the custom of 
signing has not been in general use for more 
than thirty years. Many of the old masters 
had a monogram, or device, which they etched 
in the plate and by this the work was fre- 
quently identified. Up to the present day, 
some artists etch their names in an incon- 
spicuous corner, as well as the title of the 
picture, thereby making the record perma- 
nent. 

Historical 

Though there may be variations in meth- 
od, the principle upon which etchings are 
made is unchanged since the year 1513, when 
Urs Graf, a Swiss worker in armour, made one 
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on iron. This work was, of necessity, coarse 
and limited to little more than outline. 

Diirer's etchings are said to have been 
made about this time, though the proper 
mordant, or corrosive liquid, for copper was not 
discovered until near the time of his death. 

No etcher after Diirer made a lasting 
impression until Rembrandt began his notable 
work between the years of 1628 and 1665. 
In him the art reached its greatest perfection 
and found its widest expression. For a cen- 
tury and a half after his death, the art of 
original etching was little practiced and less 
understood. Since then it has experienced 
periodical neglect and restoration to favor 
coincident with the rise and fall of specialized 
interest in art. 

Various nationalities have contributed to 
the revivals of interest in etching, but none so 
much as the French whose work, begun in 
the third and fourth decades of the nine- 
teenth century, was followed by that of 
British and American artists, notably Haden 
and Whistler. 

Though the work in England has gone on, 
through the influence of the Royal Society of 
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Painter-Etchers, it languished in America 
after the revival of 1877 to 1885. During the 
past few years, American etchers have been 
taking places beside the best workers of other 
countries. The organization of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers in 1910 reveals a surpris- 
ing number of American etchers and the work 
that may be seen in various exhibitions is 
full of promise. 

Value 

Etchings that possess artistic merit, in- 
crease in value with the passing years in 
proportion to the fame of the artist who made 
them. When an artist dies, or ceases to pro- 
duce etchings, his work has, in addition to its 
artistic worth, the additional value that 
attaches to all limited productions. This 
value may be measured in dollars and cents. 

Before etchings acquire the increased value 
due to rarity, they range in price from a few 
dollars up to any amount the artist's fame 
may secure. In a catalogue of modern work, 
the majority of prices range between ten and 
twenty-five dollars. Some etchers issue a cer- 
tain number of prints at a stated price, usually 
one hundred, or less, and destroy the plate. 
As the prints grow scarce, the price increases. 
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Etchings that sold for a few dollars when 
issued, become worth thousands of dollars; 
and some impressions can only be obtained 
when collections are offered for sale. Dis- 
cerning buyers who recognized the charm of 
Meryon's, Haden's, Whistler's or Cameron's 
etchings when they first appeared, now see 
their first cost increased an hundred fold. 

But discerning buyers of etchings are few, 
for the discriminating taste in prints is usu- 
ally an acquired one. Until the eyes and 
judgment of the purchaser have been trained 
by observation and comparison, it is wiser to 
rely upon the advice of a reputable dealer 
who has spent his life in the study of fine 
prints. Fewer persons understand or appre- 
ciate etchings than any other form of picture 
making, probably for the reason that its chief 
charm is suggestion and the average picture 
lover prefers his story told in detail. 

Understanding 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton says in his Etch- 
ing and Etchers, which is the most compre- 
hensive book on this subject, that "much of 
the enjoyment which we derive from art con- 
sists of recognition of the truths which the 
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artist intended to express. But people recog- 
nize only what they already know. There 
are certain forms of art so strangely ab- 
stracted and abbreviated that very great 
knowledge is required in the spectator to 
read them at all, just as it is necessary to 
understand a language thoroughly if we would 
read letters in it in a hurried handwriting, 
full of marks and abbreviations peculiar to 
the individual writer. To the informed 
judge, this kind of artistic expression is, from 
its perfect frankness, peculiarly interesting; 
to the ordinary spectator it is uninteresting 
because illegible." 

An etching is what it is by reason of 
the way it is made, and the observer who 
looks for brush work where only a fine steel 
point is used, fails to get the artist's point of 
view. 

Perfect tonality is difficult in etching, 
except with great labor and skill, and labor 
is the one thing that should not be apparent 
in an etching. The action should appear 
effortless and spontaneous, just as one would 
pen a letter to a friend. This is why etching 
is called the most autographic of all arts. 
Its strong points are brevity, freedom, 
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precision and power; but coarseness of line is 
not to be confused with strength, nor do 
delicate lines argue weakness. 

An art that expresses itself in small areas 
is not necessarily a small or insignificant art, 
because a great work does not mean a large 
work. Etching is the intimate art; the art 
of the home and I might say of the hand. 
There are few pleasures more satisfactory 
than that of poring over a portfolio of master 
etchings. It is a recreation that never palls 
because the last word is never said. There 
is always some new impression to meet a 
different mood. 

To the lover of etching, nothing need be 
said in its behalf; it is its own excuse for 
being. To those who are indifferent, a con- 
dition usually due to lack of understanding, 
it is difficult to explain wherein lies the pecu- 
liar charm. Its beauty is as incapable of 
description as the fragrance of a flower, the 
enjoyment of which presupposes the sense of 
smell. Requiring, as it does, a high degree 
of artistic perception, its followers comprise 
the few who cannot be said to represent 
either public opinion or popular taste. But 
the senses once made captive will always 
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remain willing prisoners, feasted by a mental 
pabulum that will never grow stale nor un- 
profitable. 



About Framing. 

It might seem that the most comprehen- 
sive advice about framing etchings would be 
"go to a good framer." This would be suffi- 
cient if all framers were familiar with etch- 
ings, which is not the case, as some people 
know to their sorrow. 

Dealers who handle fine prints are the 
only safe ones to entrust with the framing of 
etchings, but if such a one is not available, 
a little knowledge may protect prints from 
improper treatment. 

Mounting 

Etchings on thin paper should be backed 
by smooth white bristol board; never by 
rough paper or dark color. They should 
never be pasted all over to anything, but 
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lightly tipped at the corners, or hinged with 
adhesive paper. If inclined to wrinkle, as 
they will with variations of weather, the 
whole print should be dampened between 
clean moist blotters, the outer edge lightly 
touched with the best paste and stretched 
smoothly on bristol board. Etchings on 
heavy paper may be tipped or hinged at the 
four corners, or only the two upper ones. 

Mats 

Fine prints should never touch the glass, 
hence it is safer to mat them with a moderately 
thick mat board of a color that harmonizes 
with the paper upon which the etching is 
printed. Chalk white is seldom as agreeable 
as a creamy tone and should never be used 
with the deeply toned soft Japan paper. 

A mat should not be the same width at 
the top and bottom, as the latter will appear 
narrower. The sides should be narrower than 
the top, and the top not as wide as the bot- 
tom. For an upright picture eight by ten 
inches, the proportions may be about as 
follows: top two inches, sides one and 
a half, bottom three inches. Small etchings 
may have a mat of three or four inches; 
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larger ones less; this is a matter of per- 
sonal taste and largely governed by the pre- 
vailing method of framing. The opening of 
the mat should be large enough to escape 
the plate line and not obscure any of the 
artist's signature. 

Frames 

A frame is intended primarily for protec- 
tion and not for display and should never 
attract more attention than the picture it is 
intended to protect ; hence an ornate or wide 
frame is not appropriate for etchings. Dull 
narrow gold, or white and ivory frames are 
in good taste, though the latter should be 
selected with reference to the color of the mat. 
Better yet in the opinion of many is a simple 
narrow frame in natural wood of a fine grain 
toned to harmonize with the color of the 
etching. 

Hanging 

As etchings are made to view at close 
range, they should never hang above the level 
of the eye when standing, and should not be 
tilted but hang flat against the wall. They 
are not intended to fill dark corners but are 
entitled to a fair light where the line work 
may be seen. 
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If enough interest is excited by this little 
booklet, which is necessarily brief and super- 
ficial, the reader is urged to further investi- 
gations, which may be pursued to advantage 
in any one of the following books, usually 
accessible in public libraries: 

Etching and Etchers, Philip Gilbert Hamerton 

Etchings Frederick Wedmore 

Fine Prints 

Etching in England 

Four Masters in Etching, 

How to Appreciate Prints, Frank Weitenkampf 

On the Making of Etchings . Frank Short 

A Short History of Engraving and Etching 

A. M. Hind 

Engraving and Etching, Frederich Lippmann 
A Treatise on Etching . Maxime Lalanne 
Etching, Engraving and Other Methods of 

Printing Pictures, Hans W. Singer and 

William Strang 
Etching, Dry point and Mezzotint, . Hugh 

Paton 
The Golden Age of Engraving, Frederick Keppel 

In addition to the above general books, 
there are others devoted to the work of one 
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